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were more noble than those of Thessaloniea, in that t 


hey received the Worn, with 


il readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.”— 


Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.””—-Acts, xvii. 11. 1 Tuss.v. 21. 
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does the Christian religion consist? 


This is a very important question, and to 


Mehich professors and theologians, who pre- 


nd to have made it the study and business 


@¢ their whole lives, would give many differ- 


is nt solutions. They have written thousands 


af volumes to fix its character, and to define 
Mhe restrictions and obligations, to which 


ose who profess it, ought to be subjected: 


fd with all this Tabour, they have landed 


here a mathematician would, were he to 
tempt to demonstrate a self-evident propo- 


y tion—they have Only rendered complica- 


aed and obscure, that which was, in its own 


Mmture, simple, plain, and containing with- 


# itself, as a part of its esseritial nature, its 
m evidence and demonstration. But they 
ve done more—they have built system 


Magepon system, and creed upon creed, piling 


ssa upon Pelion, by which to scale the 
avens. They have marshalled man against 


a an, and sect against sect; deluged Chris- 
mendom with blood, and thus frustrated 


ery purpose of the religion of Jesus 
hrist. There seems, indeed, but two 
ints. on which many of these Babel build- 
rs have been agreed: i.e. to persecute 
very other sect and to fleece their own! 
Such was the iunmense mass of rubbish, 
nder which the Christian religion lay bu- 
ed—gathered together, and cast upon it, 
by the laborious efforts of human learning, 
e dark subtilties of imaginary science,”’ 
d the still darker subtilties of priestcraft— 
at the efforts of all the reformers have so 
br failed to separate it from its corruptions, 
id to exhibit it in its pristine state of sim- 
licity and purity, that Christendom remains 
this day, strangely divided on the simple 
uestion, what is religion? On this subject, 
and able author observes, “leave 
Vol. L—Ne. IV: 


this charitable, this beneficent, and peaceful 

religion its true character, and I dare assert 
that incredulity itself will not dare to attack 

it, and that impiety will be silent before it. 

not its tenets, nor its morality, 

nor even its mysteries, that raise it enemies; 
*tis the violent and fanatic opinions, with 

which a dark theology has mixed its doc- 

trmes; these are what make honest men re- 

bel. Let it be disengaged from this mix- 

ture; let it be purified; let it be brought 

back to its primitive sanctity; then will those 

who attack it be the public enemies of the 

wretched it consoles, of the oppressed it re- 

lieves, and of the feeble it supports.” 


The great Father of the universe, whose 
attributes are goodness unbounded, and 
mercy infinite, hath laid a plan for the hap- 
piness and salvation of the human family, 
which includes all within its pale—the terms 
are within the reach of every rational be- 
ing; to whom the promise is “ Obey and thy 
soul shall live.” But the systematizing, 
system-buildmg spirit has obscured, and 
marred glorious plan. It is a 
headed monster, with as many tongues, 
each unknown to the other—it is the confa- 
sion of Babels, for each is itsclf a Babel, and 
the language of each is, “ go to now, let us 
build us a city, and a tower, whose top may’ 
reach unto heaven, and let us make us a 
name.” Itis not confined to what is called 
Christendom. Filled with the proselyting 
spirit, it stalks through the world, and feeds 
on the very vitals of Christianity. It has as 
many hands as Briartus; and its heads are 
like that. of Polyphemus, suixp. In each 
hand it holds a treatise of theology, a creed, 
and a commentary, and every one who will 
not read and understand, it assails with the 
thunders of Orthodoxy... This. monster. has 
often been seen “drunken with the blood 
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’ 7 | of the saints, and with the blood of the mar- | 
tyrs of Jesus.” The world has given it the 
1 name of Religion: but there are not a few || — TIE BOOK. 
TS who have learned to read “on its forehead,” 
its true style and title, viz. “Mystery, Ba- 
BYLON THE GREAT, Tut Motuer or Han- 
LOTS, AND Anomrnations of THe Eanrn.” || 20 Samuel Miller and Ezra Stiles Ely, mii. 
| isters of the Gospel, by rnorrssion. 


“Come now T pray thee, curse me thi Mm 
people.” Numbers, ch. xxii. : 


There is one sect in Christendom, who, Be: 
following the example of the.primitive dis- In my last, I noticed your author’s vulgy iii 
ciples, haye not “thought of collecting into || abuse of the Quakers, on account of thei 
a regular [or rather, irregular and contradic- || dress, and pointed out the ground of thei . 
tory] system, the doctrines of the Christian || peculiarity therein. I may here add, thay 
religion,” but whose “study” has beén “ra- || the society has never infringed the civil 
ther to express its divine influence in their | rights of its members, for a violation of ini 
dispositions and actions, than to examine its || testimony on this subject. Its. proceeding il 
doctrines with an excessive curiosity, or to |) against delinquents went no further than ii 
| explain them by the rules of human -wis- |) declare their disunity with the body, ini 
1 dom:’’* and the result has been, that they |! religious sense. Your society, howeve/imm 

| have been preserved more closely cemented || made a departure from its daws on this same 
together, and less schism and discord have | point, a cause of a civil action, and punished 
got in among them, than any other sect.— || it with fines and whippings!/ The follow 
| - Whilst these occupy this ground, whilst || ing extract from the “ History of Massachud 
1 they keep a single eye to the grand and || setts, by Thomas Hutchinson,” late gover 
lj simple tenet of the religion of the New Tes- || nor of that state, will silence contradiction gi 
bi tament—to the “Christ within”—to “the “Pride, in men’s wearing long hair, likeli 
| 


= 


| light within”—to “the grace of God 1» Tax |} women’s hair; others wearing borders o@ 
il Balaams may attempt to curse || hair, and cutting, curling, and immodes 
them, but in vain—ne divination nor en- | laying out their hair; principally in the 
chantment, can ever injure them. — It isthe || younger sort. Grand jurors to present, andi 
rock on which Christ has built his Church, || the court to punish, all offenders, by admogl 
tt “and the gates of hell shall never be able }} nition, fine, or correction, at discretion.” 
it to prevail against it.” But the moment « Excess in apparel, strange new fashion 
they begin to build up—to attach a high | naked breasts and arms, and pinioned su 
importance to opinions—to transfer religion | perfluous ribbands, on hair and apparcl.—i 
from the heart to the head—the moment the || ‘The court to fine offenders at diseretion.” 
i \< cry is heard in their camp, “I am of Paul,” | 34 edit. vol. 1, p. 289. See also "your ft 
“and 1 of Apolios’”—that moment their | mous Blue laws, so well known as not to 
cement begins to decay; their bond of union | necd quotation here. 

to dissolve; and they will soon fall an easy | 
ptey tothe common enemy. Now, if there | 

be any of this sect to whom these remarks | 
in any degree apply, let such remember, | 

that ifa man say, “I love God, and hateth 

i his brother, he is a liar’—*“ is in darkness” 
i —*is a murderer.” (1 John, ch. ii. iii. iv.) 
_ Let such remember, that the Society of 

i | which they are members, recognizes love 
1 al and not mere opinion, as the truc badge of 
i | discipleship; and hence, if they wear not 
badge, they are, 


I also gave in my preceding letter, : 
| sketch of the superstitious credulity of Ca! 
vinists, which, although so excessive, wi 
even outdone by the ¢ruelty of their pro 
ceedings against the victims of their folly. 
The ministers, in an address to the magi 
tracy, recommend a speedy and vigorow! 
| prosecution of the accused;* and the con- 
sequence was, that the prisons were filled, 
and not more than ene in a hundred esc 
ped condemnation. ‘The extraordinary cor 
féssions recorded by Colton Mather, we 
extorted from the. accused, under a belie 
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| | Mosheim, vol. 1, p. 110. Hist. of setis, vol. ii, 44 to 69 
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that this was the only way to escape the 
Me ;ribbet. Many of the most reputable citi- 
-, zens fled for their lives, for fear of a pfose- | 
Meution. Juries were remanded by the | 


ourts, when they returned a verdict of not | | 


Beuilly. Delicate women were stripped na- 
Med, “to discover telts and devil’s marks,” 

Me.nda mere flea bite, it was asserted, did in 
M.ome cases convict them. A magistrate’s 


= 


ase them that hate return good 
forevil.” Now, herein, these two systems 
differ as widely in the fruits which they 
have brought forth, as any other two. that 
have appeared, either in the Christian or 
the heathen world. I appeal to history.— 
Pennsylvania, happily, furnishes an exam- 
ple, and the only example, of the undis- 
_turbed operation of the Quaker system, en 


wife having “ unhappily guessed that two of | | civil and religious society, in legislation and 
eer persecutors, whom she saw talking in government. To the system which you 
The street, were talking of her, which pro- | advocate, the world has shewn more favour, 
Bving (rue, cost her her life.’* Amongst the | for “the world loveth its own.” It has 


onfessing witches, were children of seven 
eight years ofage. Itis no marvel that | 

i})r. Ramsay should say that “ the province 
Mwas in a deplorable situation, and the pil- 
MMars of civil government were shaken by a 
Seccucral infatuation.”’t In corroboration of 


} 


| 


“reigned i in Switzerland, Holland, England 
‘and Scotland: but a change of soil, or of 
climate, cannot change the fruit of a cor- 
rupt tree. It has proved itself the enemy 
| of man in every situation, except one—hostile 
to all but ifs own immediate offspring! Twill 


his statement, Hutchinson says, (vol. ii. p. | not pain you by entering into details, pol- 
9,) “the minds of people, in general, were 1 luted with bigotry, and crimsoned over with 


seized with gloom and terror. ‘The greater | 


blood, to prove my position; but there is 


F yart were credulous, and believed all they ||.one example of the operation of your sy$- 
reard; and expected, by and by, their own H tem, which offers so precise a parallel, in 


to be Lewitched, should accuse 


for favour.” 
This infatuation showed itself in the early 
me sctticment of New-England. The first ex- 


height in 1692, and then began to subside. | 
Its gloomy reign continued more than half, 
century. 

Thus far I have examined the compara. | 
tive influence of the Quaker and Calvinistic | 
systems, on the human mind, as it concerns 


“follies and deceptions;” and I have shewn | 
that no two systems could present a greater | brood over their hostile feelings, until an 
contrast on these points: but if the inquiry | 


} be extended, they will be found to differ, 


eq'ially, in many other respects. It is one 
grand purpose of the Christian religion, to 
make man, in every situation, the friend of 
his fellow man. “If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink”- 


* Hist. of Mass, vol. 1, pa. 173. 
{ Universal Hist. vol. 1, pa. 90. 
+ Hist. of Massachysetts, vol. 2, pa. 90. 


hem, and jn such ease there was no room to | 


urn; the few who belicved the whole to | every respect, and so fair and just a ground 
Mabe an imposture, or delusion, were afraid | for comparison with its opposite, that I will 
o discover their sentiments, lest some who | take the liberty to present you with asketch 


of it, taken from Calvinistie writers.* 


The first colonists arrived in Massachu- 
setts bay, from Holland, (whither they had 
been driven by persecution in England) in 
the fall of 1620. They proceeded to ex- 


ecution took place in 1650:+ it arrived at its plore the coast in boats. They were arm- 


‘ed. The natives perceiving strangers about 
to invade their territory, in this Aosfile atti- 
tude, very naturally treated them as foes, 
and fired their arrows atthem. The others 
' immediately returned the fire, and the noise 


| of their arms drove the afirighted Indians 


into the depths of their forests, there to 


opportunity should occur to glut their re- 
yenge. In this manner was a broad founda- 
tion laid for horrid war—a war which con- - 
tinued, off and en, for more than fifty years. 

These Calvinists, in approaching the 


| shores of New-England, seem to have been 


as fully under the old dispensation, as were 
the Israelites on the banks of Jordan. Their 
style, manners, and’‘movements, all present 
this idea. They called themselves “the 


* See Buller’s Hist. U. States, yol. 1. 
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Israel of God” —“ the church of God in the 
wilderness.” New England they called the 
“land of Canaan,’’ and its inhabitants, Ca- 
naanites; whom they were commissioned to 
exterminate. .The following is a part of one 
of the war speeches, of the “ wage Mr. 
Hooker,”’* on the occasion: 

“You, my dear hearts, were selected 


from your neighbours, by the godly fathers 
of the land, for your known courage to exe- 


. eute such a work. Your cause is the cause 


of Heaven. The enemy has blasphemed 
your God, and slain his servants: you are 
only the ministers of his justice. They are 
ripe for destruction. Who would not fight 
in such a cause? Distinguished was the 
honor conferred upon David, for fighting 
the battles of the Lord? This honor, O ye 
courageous soldiers of God, is now prepared 
for you. You will now execute ds ven- 
geance on the heathen: you will bind their 
kings in chains, and their nobles in fetters 
of iron. But perhaps some one may fear 
that a fatal arrow will deprive him of this 
honor. Let every faithful soldier of Jesus 
Christ be assured, that if any servant be ta- 


ken away, it is merely because the honors. 


of this world are foo narrow for his reward: 
an everlasting crown is set upon his head, be- 
cause the rewards of this life are insufficient, 
March then with Christian courage, in the 
strength of the Lord; and soon your swords 
shall find you enemies: soen they shall fall 
like leaves of the forest, under your feet.” 

Compare this speech with the. letter 
which-the “impious” and “deluded’’ Penn 
sent to the same Acathen; and then ask your- 
selves which accords most with that Gospel, 
which breathes “peace on earth and good 
will to men” :— 


“The great God, who is the power and 
wisdom that made you and me, incline your 
hearts to righteousness, love and peace.— 
This I send to assure you of my love, and 
to desire your love to my ffiends, and when 
the great God brings me among you, I in- 
tend to order all things in such manner, that 
we may all live in love and peace, one with 
another, which I hope the great God will 
incline both me and you to do. 
already taken care that none of my people 


Butler's Hist. U, States, yol. 1, p. 146. 


have | 


= 


of the women and children. The Mohegan 


| inate butchery and carnage, amidst the eri 


wrong you—by good laws I have provided 
for that purpose,” &c. (See the 3d nom. 
ber of the Berean: see also Penn’s first le, i 
ter, in Proud’s Hist. vol. 1, p. 195.) it 

The character of the war, made upon th: iam 
native owners of the soil, correspondej i 
with the letter and spirit of the terrible ex. 
hortation of the “ Rev. Mr. Hooker.” They ii 
first onset was against the Peguots. Theil 
killed the male prisoners; and made slave 


their allies, were permitted to torture they 
captives, before cutting off their heads~ 
They surprised an Indian fort, and here 
says Butler, “opened a scene of indiscrim, 


plosion of. fire-arms, the shricks of thi 
wounded, and the groans of the dying, tom 
horrible to be conceived of, or described iam 
More tian six hundred Indians fell a sacri 
fice, in this terrible carnage, and lay piled 
in indiscriminate heaps .of slaughter, off 
gasping in the agonies of death.” 

In the mean time recruits of Calvinists # 
driven from the mother country as héeretie@ 
by the orthodex clergy there, joined “thell 
church of Jesus Christ in the wilderness,” 
and soon accomplished the extermination ¢ 
the Pequot tribe. i 

In “ Philip’ war,” in 1675, the colonists 
set fire to six hundred wigwams, which, 
says Butler, vol. 1, p- 163, “exhibited fj 
solemn and an awful scene. Amidst thei 
rage of inextinguishable flames, were heard iil 
the shrieks of the aged, and the sick, the 
infant and the mother, and the groans om 
the dying. With all this distress, was con [im 
nected the destruction of. their domestic 
stores, and their magazines of corn. More 
than one thousand warriors strewed tli 
field of death, and the affrighted fugitives 
became the miserable victims of death in 
the ensuing winter, for the want of those 
very stores, whose destruction they had 
witnessed in this awful scene.” The de 
predations and murders committed by the 
natives on their enemies, were not less teri 
rible: and in the midst of this horrible 
slaughter, the pilgrims “poured out thera 
souls to God, throughout New-England, ng 
the deepest humility, fasting and prayer” 
At length they took the great chief Philip, iim 
cut off his head and brought it to Plymoutly 
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« where it heightened the gratitude of their 
public thanksgiving to Almighty God.”— 
Thus were extinguished whole nations of 


® shem have been found under any distinction 
meupon the face of the earth. (C. Mather, 11, 
505.) 

©) That many provocations were given the 
Boor natives by the pilgrims, will be found 
their own records. They seized at one 
i ime, during peace, four hundred Indians 
Mon the river Cocheco, sent them abroad, 
Mind sold them forslayes. This treatment 
Miierew out of pre-conceived opinions and im- 
Mipressions, respecting the natives. They 
cre “Canaanites”—“ ripe for destruction.” 
Jt grew outof the Calvinistic system. —The 
a pilgrims” were the “elect”—*the cho- 
people of God”—these heathens were 
mernder the decree of reprobation, and the Cal- 
im inists were the instruments to execute the 
mmiccree——the ministers of God’s “ ven- 
Mcance,” and fitter, it must be admitted, 
ould not have been:selected! 


ma But the operation of Calvinism on man in 
mahe civilized, has been not less marked with 

mavrong and cruelty, than its operation on 

pin in the savage state. In every instance, 
@wherein this system has been associated 
ith power to make laws, and has not been 


Mpoftened and enlightened by the contact of | 


ether systems, and their consequent action 
pon it, this position will be found to be 
Seemply sustained. The persecutions which 
mepook place in Germany and in Holland, un- 
meer its dynasty, no less than “the solemn 
mee-cague and Covenant,” and the decrees of 
Maehe Presbyterian parliament, in England, 
bear testimony to this truth. On this con- 
inent, being insulated and left undisturbed 
n its operations, its gigantic powers to in- 
ict wrong and outrage, in all directions, 
ve been still more fully displayed. “In 
ew England, (says Hutchinson,) it must 
€ confessed, that bigotry and cruel zeal 
revailed, and to that degree, that no opin- 
ms but their own could be tolerated: they 
Meeclieved it to be for the glory of God to 
merke away the lives of his creatures, for 
haintaining tenets contrary to what they 
tofessed themselves.”—Vol. 1, p. 175.— 
Piscopalians, Baptists, Quakers, Kc. ke. 


Mindians, so that there could hardly any of | 


cre whipped, imprisoned, banished, and a |! 


number of the latter hung. “I know not 
(says the author above quoted) how to ex- 


— ~ 


‘cuse the persecution of all, who could not 


conform to their religious establishments, 
when their charter granted toleration to all 
Christians except Papists.’’ Vol. 2, p. 11. 


Such is a brief sketch of the outlines of 
your system, in its operation on mam in his 
various relations. Press it ever so closely, 
and you will find it a true, unvarnished state- 
ment. May I not, @ fortiori, adopt here, 
the language which your minister is pleased 
to address to the public, at the latter end 
of his fabulous and distorted picture of Qua- 
kerism? “The regard of the Christian world 
is respectfully solicited to this historical 
review of the” Catvinistic “system,” when 
reduced to practice.—“ Men, brethren, and 
fathers, examine and decide for yourselves. 
I place it” before you, not with “diffi- 
dence,’? but with a full assurance that you 
will recognise it as genuine—that you will ~ 
pronounce the system itself, in practice, 
more to be deprecated than any other sys- 
tem within the limits of Protestant Chris- 
tendom. 


I will now cheerfully turn from subjects 
into which you have driven me, and on 
which I have been thus constrained briefly 
to expatiate, in order to expose error, and 
to vindicate the cause of truth—from an 
abyss of “bloodshed and bigotry, cruelty 
and fraud”—in order to invite you to “a 
peaceful and verdant spot,” where you may 
contemplate the fruits of that gospel, which 
breathes peace on earth and good will to 
men, in every possible circumstance, and 
relative situation. | 


William Penn and his brethren, suffering 
under a cruel persecution from an orthodox 
clergy, sought an asylum, like your breth- 
ren, amongst the forests of the new world: 
but, unlike them, they came unarmed; their 
feet shod only with the gospel of peace. 
The natives perceive this “odd sect, the 
Quakers,” to approach, without guns or 
swords, or any other weapon; they, less 
savage than Europeans, lay down the hatch- 
et; afriendly conference takes place, which 
results in a treaty of peace, in which “both 
parties mutually promised to live together 
as brethren, without doing the least injury 
toeach other: This was solepmly ratified, 
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{not by an oath, but] by the usual token of 
a chain of friendship, a covenant indelible, 
‘never to be broken, so long as the sun and 
moon endure”—* this peace was never in- 
terrupted, for the space of more than sryv- 
ENTY years; or so long as the Quakers—to 
whom, even long after Penn’s death, the 
Indians continued to show the greatest re- 
_gard—retained power in the government, 
sufficient to influence a friendly and just 
conduct towards them, and to prévent or 
redress such misunderstandings and griev- 
ances, as occasionally happened between 
them, and any of the inhabitants of the 

“Had it been predicted, [says Butler, as 
unexpected from this quarter, as creditable 
to the author] either in Europe or America, 
that such a defenceless, pacific disposition, 
as William Penn adopted for the basis of 
his colony, could have tamed the tigers, 
wolves, and bears of the wilderness, (as the 
savages have generally been considered) 
into the temper and disposition of the do- 
mestic animal; who but a Quaker would 
have listened for a moment to the tale?~ 
Yet he has shown to the world the truth of 
the experiment, without the power or in- 
fluence of any other prediction than the 
suggestions of his own mind, and the happy 
effects of his own pacific arrangements.— 
Let all Christians, of all denominations, be- 
gin serigusly to inquire, whether those 
happy days predicted by the prophet, will, 
or can ever arrive, when the lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together, until the same 
_ pacific disposition is adopted and practised, 
both by individuals as well as nations, 
throughout the world. ‘That same policy 
of William Penn, erected a little millenium 
within his own colony, and when extended, 
may be the means of extending the sanre 
blessings to the United States, and even of 
diffusing the reign of universal peace,” (vol. 
2, p- 155.) The same author says, in page 
146, “In my remarks in vol. 1, upon the 
persecutions against the Quakers, I was led 
‘to observe the necessity of the measure 
upon the principles of self preservation; 
_ for men that would not resist a savage en- 
emy, must expect to perish by his vindic- 


* Proud’s Hist. vol. 1, p. 212. 


tive revenge; but William Penn has wrest. 


ed from me my argument, by shewing, prac- 


| tically, that it was easier fo manage a sav. 


age, and keep him peaceable, just and 
friendly, by treating him with peace, jus- 
tice, and friendship; than it was to wrong 
him as an enemy, and then compel him by 
force of arms to suppress his spirit of re- 
venge, and tamely submit under the malig- 
nant disguise of friendship.” Again, in 
page 114, “Penn’s establishment was found- 
ed on the broad basis of the gospel of peace, 
and embraced its fundamental principie of 
love to God, and benevolence to man. ‘The 
purity of the gospel, the simplicity of the 
gospel, and the power of the gospel, be- 
came the leading points of faith with that 
people, who followed their leader from the 
persecutions of the English Church, and 
planted the colony of Pennsylvania in the 
wilds of America. With most men, the 
names of things stand as explicatives of their 
qualities, worth, and value; and the name 
of Quaker, which distinguished this reli- 
gious sect, carried with it in England, and 
even brought with it into the wilds of Ame- 
rica, a degree of reproach, which, in some 
measure, continues to this day; but in 
sketching the rise and progress of this colo- 
ny, itis my design to trace the character of 
their religion, in its powerful influence, and 
happy effects, in promoting the rise and 
progress of one of the happiest and most 
prosperous colonies, in the whéle American 
confederacy; and therchy wipe off, as far as 
possible, that reproach which men have atiach- 
ed toits name, by unfolding its merits, in 
promoting the prosperity of the colony of G 
Pennsylvania, by its fixed and steady prin- 
ciples of peace on earth, and good will te 
men.”” 


This language, extorted from an oppo- 
nent, (though a candid and honorable one,) 
whilst it demonstrates the power of truth, 
casts a silent, but a most severe reproach, 
on your system and your conduct. In the 
work which you have pronounced “ just,” 
“candid,” and meriting a “more than 
mon share of general attention,” Penn ’s 
stigmatized as a Sabellian, a Socinian, a de § 
ist—guilty of impiety and blasphemy of + 
peculiar and deep aggravation—and, b) 
fair construction, “iimpiously daring” 
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wretch,” whom the stern eye of divine jus- 
tice singles out for vengeance, for breaking 
the covenant of his God!! and in endeavor- 
‘ing to prove this from Penn’s writings, the 
author has been guilty of low fraud und mean 
artifice. ‘Che good which he affects to say 


of him, but enhances his offence; it is pros- | 


tituting the silver ore, to give currency toa 
base and worthless coin. The above ex- 
pressions—this unworthy attempt to black- 
en the memory of the great founder of Penn- 
sylvania—is, of itself, enough to cast a deep 
and lasting shade over the atithor; and you, 


to say the least, are involved in its penum- 
bra. M, 


BICGRAPHICAL SEETCHES. 


FOR THE BEREAN, 
COTTON MATHER. 


Corres Maraer was born at Boston in 
1662, and early distinguished himself by his 
great proficiency in the learned languages. 
He was ordained a pastor in 1684, and he 
continued to preach and write until his 
death, which took place in 1727, at the age |! 
of sixty-five. He published nearly four hun- 
dred tracts, but his principal work is his 
“ Magnalia Christi Americana, of an Eccle- }, 
siastical History of New England, from its 
first planting in the year 1620, unto the year |! 
ef our Lord, 1698.” This author, to judge 
from his works, was fond of displaying his 
learning: his style is quaint; he is sometimes 
facetious, and entertaining: but, although 
he amuses, he oftener shocks his reader, |, 


with his excessive superstitions, his intole- | 


rance, his prejudices, and his credulity. In 
justice, however, to Cotton Mather, it 


should be remembered that most of his bre- |! 


thren were tinctured with the same foibles. 
The belicf in witchcraft, may be said to 
have been universal in New England, so 
that the few who were incredulous, were 
afraid to speak out their sentiments. Cotton 


Mather defended the creed warmly by his |, 
pen, and thus together with his brethren of | 


the “religious order,” and the magistracy 
greatly contributed to extend its mischiey- 
ous influence; so that, in the words of Dr. 
Ramsay, * the puovince was in a deplarable 


| situation, and the pillars of civil govern- 


ment were shaken by a general infatua- 
tion.” 

But the “follies and deceptions” of our 
learned author, were not confined to witch- 
craft, properly so called. His penetrating 
eye could discern Satan in the sir, making 
“aurum fulminans”—* raising storms,” and 
hurling bis thunder-bolts, rendered doubly 
powerful by his ehemic arts, at the churches 
and dwellings ofthe modern “Canaan”?! In 
fine, his capacious and extended views seem- 
'ed to embrace every sort of supernatural 
agency, such as conjuration, enchantment, 
_necromancy and prodigy; with whatever 
| else beside, of the fearful and terrible, may 
_be found in the great magazine of supersti- 
‘tions. Rarely, indeed, do we find so many 
| hags, brooding over their horrible spells, 
and stupendous divinations, on the very 
_banks of the Castalian stream!! 


Of the Quakers he entertained the worst 
_ possible opinion, for such was his great cre- 
-_dulity and his prejudices, that he believed 
every thing, however gross and absurd, that 
the priesthood had said or written of them. 
Thus, he tells his readers, in vol. 2, p. 456, 
| that “ it was no rare thing for the old set of 
, Quakers to proselyte people, merely by 
| stroking, or breathing on them, and being 
‘thus Lewitched, they would follow their 
| converters in every thing, without being able 
| fo render any reason for it”! He complains 
| of their “hellish revilings against the pain- 
ful ministers of Christ,” and expects to be 
| pricked by “the quills of these porcupines:” 
| but in order, it would scem, to be before- 
hand with them, he styles them “danger- 
ous villains” demoniacs”—* devil driven 
creatures”—* Pennsylvania dragons”! He 


quotes a number of very offensive epithets 
which, he says, a friend declared to him, 
were used by Fisher the Quaker, against 
John Owen, not one of which is true! 


Samuel Fisher, in his “ Rusticus ad Aca- 
demicos,” writes in that kind of style so 
general in the controversialists of that pe- 
_tiod. His opponents used as bad or worse 
against him and his friends. He calls the 
| violent impugners of the scriptural doctrine 
of internal light, “fiery fighters;” but no 
where applies these terms to Owen, person- 


He calls Qwen’s arguments “ragged 
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¢atterdemallions,”’ but this has no allusion 
to his person. ‘‘Moon-calf,” he applies to 
the pope, and “Babylonish bawd,” to the 
university, &c. This is one of those mis- 
erable artifices and low frauds, practised in 
* olden times,”’ to asperse the Quakers, and 
the same are playing off now, and fora like 
purpose; and even these very expressions 
are quoted from Cotton Mather, by some 
modern writers. But the days ofa “Leslie,” 
a “Bugg,” an “Owen,” and a “Keith,” 
have passed away, and taken with them the 
films that blinded the eyes of a priest-ridden 
people; and the light of truth shall expose 
these deluded men, and the falshood which 
they are circulating, will fall on the heads 
of its guilty authors. 

We are told by Cotton Mather, that Keith 
and his adherents suffered “ a storm of per- 
secution,” from the Quakers in Pennsylva- 
nia—that they imprisoned, condemned and 
took away their goods, without trial, for re- 
ligious dissent. This is as destitute of truth 
as the language attributed to Fisher. Keith, 
whilst in Pennsylvania, published, in con- 
nection with one Thomas Budd, a scanda- 
lous paper against the proceedings of the 
courts, and the magistracy, in the case of 
certain criminals. For this offence they 
were fined, but the government was so 
moderate, that the fine was never exucted; 
“and for all that, Keith did not stick to 
make a great clamour of his sufferings;’’* 
and hence Cotton Mather, sympathising 
with Keith, who (to credit his story) had 
thus almost suffered martyrdom for rex1- 
©10US DISSENT, bestows on his persecutors, 
the name of Pennsylvania dragons”! 

{t is an incident not the least extraordina- 
ry in the history of Cotton Mather, that he 
so far overcame his inveterate prejudices 
against the Quakers, as to become almost a 
Quaker himself’ Ue preached a sermon 
concerning the power and efficacy of Curist 
witain, in which he not only recommended 
the people thereunto, but commended the Qua- 
kers therein. On’this subject he wrote 
“a courteous letter” to Thomas Chalkley, a 
minister of that Society, in which he stated 
that his “aim and hope,” was to persuade 
those who call themselves Friends, to place 


* Scwell’s Hisfory, page 617. 


their “ superior stress upon the grand point 
of Cunisr 1xwarp.”’» This letter was writ- 
ten November 30th, 1725, and Thomas 
Chalkley’s reply is dated “20th of the 3d 
mo. 1726; which concludes with these 
words, “I hope thou wilt excuse this long 
letter, thy ‘vital Christianity’ being instru- 
mental towards this our corresponding to- 
gether by way of epistle, at which, if it 
proves any way to thy satisfaction, I shalj 
rejoice. In reading several of thy /alter 
tracts, have had love in my heart towards 
thee, which was yet more renewed in pe- 
rusing thy ‘vital Cliristianity’ and thy friend- 
ly letter to me.”—See Chalkley’s Journal, 
pa. 518. 


How yain is all this tumult and contro- 
versy about doctrines, and creeds and cerc- 
monies, without the love of God! Here we 
sce a “fiery fighter,” sour and rigid enough, 
mellowed down by it, into religious fellow - 
ship with a “Pennsylvania dragon”! But 
they have both gone where the names ot 
Presbyterian and Quaker, are never heasd, 
and are doubtless united in singing the 
praises of their common Redeemer, under 
the banner of that love which fills the hea- 
vens, and on this terrene abede, extends 
from sea to sea, and from the river to the 
ends of the earth! L. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
“ Order is Heaven’s first law.””—Port. 


Having lately met with a little work en- 
titled “ The Light of Truth on the Mind of 
Man,” my attention was particularly drawn 
to the author’s remarks on the government 
of the Ghurch. How far his sentiments 
may be correct on other subjects, I shall 
not, at present, enquire. In his unqualified 
censure of Church discipline, I think he 
has neither the sanction of Reason, Serip- 
ture, or Experience. On this subject, I 
would offer a few remarks. 

If we view man as a distinct or? -r of the 
animal creation, in all situations, on every 
part of the globe, we shall find him a social 
being. This character has beén indelibly 
impressed on him, by the hand of his Crea- 
tor. It is the unvaryimg characteristic of 
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our species; so plainly stamped upon us, 
that the impress cannot be mistaken by the 
most superficial observer. From the most 
distant regions of the north, to regions 
equally cold inthe southern hemisphere, 
man is always found a gregarious animal. 

Society implies order, government, rule. 
Hence we find in all human societies, some 
system of government. It is not confined 
to what we call civilized life. The South 
Sea Islanders, the inhabitants of Tartary, 
the Africans, and American Indians, may 
all be adduced in_ proof of this position.— 
Their history from the remotest ages, 
equally supports it. Public good demands 
it; and it may be laid down as a general 
rule, founded on the goodness of the Deity, 
that whatever produces the greatest quan- 
tity of human happiness, is according to the 
order of Providence, and sanctioned by di- 
yine authority. 

The manifold weaknesses of human na- 
ture—the imbecility of childhood—the in- 
firmities of age—the accidental or provi- 
dential helplessness, incident to man—all 
demand that assistance which well organi- 
zed society is best calculated to afford.— 
Society is not more the result of an innate 
love of social intercourse, than of necessity. 
In its most perfect state, it is strength to the 
weak, feet to the lame, eyes to the blind, 
support to the helpless, and wisdom to those 
who want understanding. It is, however, 
impossible that civil government should ex- 
tend the necessary aid to every depart- 
ment of suffering humanity. Subordinate 
institutions are indispensable. These, found- 
ed on the basis of Christian benevolence, 
will spring up in every well ordered com- 
munity. In our happy country, they are 
numero; and thousands are rescued from 
the grasp of wretchedness, who, without 
such interference, would linger through life 
in misery, or fall into an untimely grave. 

But whatever excellence is attributable 
to the provisions of civil government, how- 
ever numerous and useful our benevolent 
institutions, yet without religious associa- 
tions, the work of charity would be incom- 
plete—her temple would want those pillars, 
which are essential to its support. In the 
Yntimacy of religious fellowship, many cases 
Mf hidden sorrow, corporeal and mental, are 


discoveted; and+ under the influente of 
Christian affection, a sympathising brother 


may be a messenger of mercy, in a thou- ” 


sand cases to which no other deputy could 
minister. 

That divine principle, which, inthe holy 
scriptures, is so frequently presented as the 
great agent for the regulation of human life, 
was never manifested to subvert the foun- 
dations of society—to destroy those rela- 
tions between man and man, which result 
from the immutable principles of our na- 
ture. Its object isto purify and strengthen 
the bonds that unite us—to keep in sudor- 
dination, and under the rule of pure and 
heavenly affections, those propensities, 
which, without regulation, are apt to run 
into excess, and so to frustrate the object 
they were intended to promote. 
appetites and propensities ef our nature, 
under the controlling influence of the Chris~ 
tian principle, become subservient to pub. 
lic felicity, as wellas individual happiness. 
The design of the Gospel, was not to make 
man wholly independant of his fellow crea- 
tures, either in a civil or religious capacity. 
Christians are compared to the members of 
the animal body. As “the head cannot say 
unto the feet, I have no need of you,” so 
the most exalted member of the Church 
cannot say to the lowliest, I am independ- 
ent of thee. “Prophets, Apostles, Evan- 
gelists, Pastors and Teachers, were given 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the edi- 
fying of the body of Christ”—and while, 
on the one hand, they are made the instru- 
ments of divine blessings to the Church; on 
the other, their “crown of rejoicing” is the 
spiritual health and prosperity of its mem- 
bers. 


Religious societies, founded on Christian 
principles, and cemented by Gospel love, 
may be compared toa well organized army. 
They are prepared to meet the common 
enemy, with great advantage. In solid col- 
umn we resist an attack, which would pros- 
trate our forces in a scattered and dispersed 
state. Union increases the effect of every 
exertion. This is admitted in secular affairs,. 
and it is equally true in religious concerns. 
I think it can hardly be doubted, that a col+ 
lective body of pious men, warmed and an- 
imated by an ardent love of God and man, 
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can act in many cases with more effect, than 
the same number of good men without any 
unity of effort. This being admitted, we 
- have an argument in favour of collective re- 
ligious bodies, that is conclisive; unless, 
indeed, it can be shewn, that individual pu- 
rity and zeal, are necessarily lessened by re- 
ligious combinations. ‘This, I think, can- 
not be demonstrated. On the contrary, 
minds already warmed by divine charity, 
when brought into contact, like a collected 
mass of burning coals, increase the individ- 
ual and general heat; and produce a more 
extensive diffusion of its salutary influence. 

To say we do not need the assistance and 
care of religious socicty, in our spiritual 
journey, is just as truc as to suppose we do 


not need the aid of civil society, to promote | 


our temporal happiness. It argues a state 


numerous instructive passages in re Old 
Testament, on this point, because some will! 
suppose them applicable only to the Jew- 
ish system, and because the Evangelists and 
Apostles furnish us with ample authorities 
to meet the case. 


“On this rock will I build my Church.” 
Matt. xvi. 18. The word “Church,” in its 
most extensive import, implics all who are 
in the one true and living faith, being “bap- 
tised into the one Body. ” In this sense it 
i is used, figuratively, to describe what is 
‘called in scripture, “the General Assembiy 
and Church, of the first born enrolled im 
Heaven.” Heb. xii. 23. But the word, in 
original, rendered “Church,” literally 
signifies “a Congregation,” and in most ca- 
ses is used to denote distinct bodies of Chris- 


‘tians, who generally meet together for reli- 


of self confidence, which is equally fatal to | | || Sious purposes, as the C branch at Ephesus, | 
the best interests of individuals and commu- | | at Sardis, at Laodicea, &c. Kc. That such 


nities. 


To such theorists, the language of || congregations were common in the first age 


the apostle is peculiarly applicable: “ Let | of the Christian era and afterwards, cannct 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed | be doubted. A church or congregation, 


| therefore, implies a body of professors, 


lest he fall.” 1 Cor. x. 12. TI think it may 
be assumed, as an irrefutable position, that | 
our religious standing is never better, than | 
when we can fully appreciate our helpless | 


either met together, or who usually meet 
together, for the promotion of virtue—char- 
ity to the poor—mutual edification, or di- 


dependant state, and gratefully receive the vine worship. But Christ himself, in the 
least assistance, whethcr immediately eX: | text quoted by this author, is conclusive on 


tended, or offered through the medium of , 


our fellow creatures. “When I am weak, 

then am I strong,” is an apostolic paradox, | 
easily solved by the experimental Chistian. 
(2 Cor. xii. 19.) 

It is no argument against religious socic- | 
ties, that every man imay understand his du- | 
ties, without social aid. So abundant are 
the resources of life and happiness, opened 
to man by a benevolent Creator, that, like 
SELKINK, We may exist for years on a deso- 
late island, without human assistance—or 
hike a Kemris, may attain to the purest state 
of a Christian life, in the cell of a monk: but 
it will not therefore follow, that socicty is 
useless, either in a civil or religious sense, 
or that political and religious associations, 
do not exalt our nature and increase the || 
general happiness. 


I think we have seen that religious socie- 
fies are sanctioned by Reason. Let us now 


_thee as an heathen” 
one who makes no profession of religion. 


examine the testimory of inspiration 


this subject. 


point. “If thy brother shall trespass 


| | against thee, go and tell him his fault, be- 
| tween thee and him alone: 
‘thee, thou hast gained thy brother; but 


if he shall hear 


he will nothear thee, then take with thee 
“one or two more, that in the mouth of two 


or three witnesses, every word may be es- 
tablished. 
them, tell it unto the Church; but if he ne- 


And if he shall neglect to hear 


'glect to hear the Church, let him be unto 
—that is, as a Gentile; 


We need not marvel that the writer allu- 

| ded to, should manifest some warmth on 
the recurrence of this text. It is a passage 
of the highest authority—a condemnation ot 


| his scheme, from the lip of Truth itself. It 
_ proves, indubitably, two points. 
| Christ sanctions religious societies—*“ Go 
tell it to the Church”—lay the case before 
the Congregation. 


First, that 


Secondly, that the 
Church exercised authority as a religious 


. I will purposely pass over the | hody-—“ If he shall neglect to hear the 
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Ghurch.” The Congregation is here repre- ly with its own principles, rely on such in- 
sented as taking cognizance of the com. | terpretation, for any ‘religious establish- 
plaint, and offering its advice; in short, act- | ment. It has ever been aware of the fallacy 
ing in the capacity of a meeting for cisci- | of all expositions ef Scripture, founded on 
pline. ‘The latter part of the text plainly | mere human reason, and has uniformly in- 
shews the extent of Church authority, in | sisted on the necessity of spiritual guidance 
the case of a trespasser—“If he neglect to | and direction, in religious concerns. Con- 
hear the Church, let him be to thee as an | formably with these views, those who were 
heathen.” ‘That is, thou mayst love him ' first concerned to institute, and those who 
as a ncighbor, shew him all the kindness and || have since been engaged to support our 
do him ull the service in thy power—but |, discipline, have believed they acted upon 
take him no more into thy deliberations, on | higher authority than unassisted human 
the concerns of the society, for he opposes | reason. 
the judgment of the Church, and refuses to 
make satisfaction for his “ trespass against a | 
brother.” 

The author, in referring to this passage, 
has the following remark, p. 79: “ Upon_ 


“From the Vatican at Rome, to every 
! petty congregation.” This is a sweeping 
] clause. It throws into one undistinguisha- 
'| ble mass, all systems of Church govern- 
j{ ment. The most mild and salutary, with 
this doctrine has been built the superstruc- | ¢ne most tyrannical and oppressiv e. Those 
ture of all Church governments, from that | which have nothing in view but the good 

of the Vatican at Rome, to every pet/y con- || o¢ society, and the glory of the Deity, with 
gregation, which taking to itself the power d those whose principal object is the aggran- 
of the Almighty, assumes the privilege of | gisement of their functionaries! The injus- 


interposing between man and his maker, by || tice of this indiscriminate censure, needs 
judging and condemning sin—in denying || | no comment. 


communion with its members, or bringing | 
them to confession, and passing by their | “ Which taking to itself the power of the 
offences.” | Almighty.” In this clause, it is taken for 

These remarks very clearly indicate the . ' granted, that all Church discipline is an un- 
author’s hostility to Church Government; | ' authorized assumption ofa divine attribute. 
had they as clearly shewn any reasonable | ‘This, however, is an insinuation more easily 
ground for that hostility, they would need | Made than proved. It would be as easy to 
no animadyversion. But they are plainly. shew that all government, whether civil or 
levelled at the admirable system of Discip- 1 ecclesiastical, is an unwarranted assumption 
line, adopted by the religious society in | of divine power! If it is not eee men. | a di 
which I was educated—a system which has | Y"¢ attribute to express our disapprobation 
received the sanction of the wise and good | of *moral conduct, I cannot perceive how 
excited the admiration of strangers, and in | munion,” with those who are vicious and 

| 


its operation, has given a tone of moral and | ¢praved. But our author goes on to tell 
religious feeling of the highest importance || “5: what this great presumption consists. 
to the community; I will therefore spend a | | It consists 
Jew moments in analyzing them. | In judging and condemning sin’—“ in 
“On this doctrine,” says our author, “has || denying communication with offenders”— 
been built the Mapeseenctute of all Church |) «in bringing them to confession,” and then 
governments.” Were this true, in extenso, | { “in passing by their offences”! Now upon 
I de not perceive that it would be any ar-. i this hy pothesis, how very arrogant have the 
gument against our system of discipline.— | || good and wise of all generations been! How 
We cannot have higher authority than Hrs, | extremely wrong was our Lord, and his 
who is ‘the wisdom of God.” 1 Cor. i. 24. | apostles, in “assuming the privilege of inter- 
But if he means that his system has been ! posing between man aad his maker,” when 
founded on a literal or merely human inter-'| they “condemned sin,” “denied commu- 
pretation of the passage, I think he is mis: | nion with hypocrites and idolaters,” and 
taken, ‘The Socicty could not, consistent-' taught the doctrine that “if thy brother 
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trespass against thee, rebuke him; and, if 
he repent, forgive him.” 


Jn justification of his views, our author 


says, “If the power of knowing the hearts 
of its members, was really delegated to so- 
cieties, then indeed there might be reason 
why they should undertake to judge them, 
but as they do not know the feelings and 
motives which actuate their conduct, they 
eannot know their sins, nor can they correct 
them.” So then because we may not know 
the feelings and motives of the liar and 
robber, we must not condemn their con- 
duct; because we do nut know the heart of 
an atheist, we must not hold up a testimo- 
ny against his pernicious sentiments! be- 
cause we cannot correct the sinner, we must. 
continue to hold communication with him! 
These conclusions will, 1 presume, be new 
to most of my readers. Whoever the au- 
thor may be, I think he may enjoy the un- 
social satisfaction of standing very much 
alone in their support! 

But there is one way of judging even the 
“hearts” and “thoughts” and “ motives” 
of men, which has been marked out with 
great clearness, and supported by the most 
convincing reasons, “ Beware of false pro- 
phets.”—“ By their frwits ye shall know 
them.”— Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles.”—-Every good tree bring- 
eth forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit: “ Wherefore, by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Here the 
great and legitimate foundation of Church 
censure, is plainly laid down, and every re- 
ligious society, who steadily adheres to it, 
in Christian charity and zeal, for the benefit 
of its members, will often be enabled to 


. i 
correct” the sinner, reclaim the wanderer, 


and restore to the paths of duty and peace, 
those who have lost their way. 

Church authority and church discipline, 
are founded in reason, and the nature of 
things. Itis not only the rebellious—the 
deluded—or the wanderer—that require its 
aid. Man, in his best estate, as it regards 
his religious standing, may need the help, 
the comfort, or the support of the Church, 
because humility and diffidence of himself, 
grow upon him 4s he advances in the Chris- 
tian path. In proportion as his virtues and 
perfections, are developed to the joy and 
admiration of those around him, they are 


hid from himself.. Others look at him asa 
bright and shining luminary; when, in his 
own view, he is not worthy to take upon 
him the name of Christ. Whilst he is a 
light to others, as “a City set upon ahill,” 
perhaps he is enveloped in darkness, walk- 
ing ‘in the valley and shadow of death.” 
In this state, he is grateful for the sympathy 
of the least child in the Church. A cup of 
cold water, in the name ofa disciple, ani- 
mates him in the arduous path of a Chris- 
tian life. How encouraging then, in the 
midst of affliction and tribulation, must be 
the united sympathy and affection of his 
brethren. With them he bows at the foot- 
stool of Divine mercy, and worships. With 
them he mingles in religious conference, te 
promote the cause of his Redeemer; and re- 
turns to his home, strengthened in the love 
of virtue, and prepared with fresh ardor, te 
pursue the ultimate object of all his toils. 

If the », the veteran in the cause of Chris- 
tianity, is so much indebted to society for 
his comfort and his strength, how much 
more so is the tottering child, and inexpe- 
rienced probationer. In the ardor of youth, 
when the imagination and the passions have 
so much power over us, how important is it 
to have a whole society of affectionate guar- 
dians—how instructive to be permitted to 
mingle with our older brethren—to hear 
the lessons of experience, and learn from 
their example the necessity of caution! 

With remarkable evidence in the begin- 
ning, and with the experience of one hun- 
dred and fifty years, the society is confirm- 
ed in the belief, that the order of its discie 
pline had its origin in Divine Wisdom. We 
have seen its enemies rise against it, and 
fall before it; and we see it standing at this 
day, and extending itself over our country, 
a blessing to the widow and the orphan, the 
support of age and infirmity, the guardian 
of inexperience, the parent of order, and 
an enemy only to that, which is an enemy 
to the best interests of the human family. 

BARCLAY. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


Every undertaking, the object of which 


| ig to extend the Ghristian religion, ought tp 
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be examined with great caution, and not 
condemned but on the clearest evidence, 
Jest we become obnoxious to the reproof 
given by our Lord to his disciples: “And 
Jehn answered and said, Master, we saw 
‘one casting out devils ini thy name; and 
we forbad him, because he followeth not with 


4 068.7? And Jesus said unto him, *Forbid 


him not; for he that is not against us, is for 
us.’?” Luke ix. 49,50, But as the converse 
of this is equally true, viz. that he who is 


not for Christ, is against him, so it behooves | 


every one to be “fully persuaded in his 
ewn mind,” before he gives any movement 
of this kind, bis sanction and support. 

It igs well known, that Christians, not 
wanting either in discernment or good wish- 
es tothe cause of religion, have called in 
question the merits of the schemes, now in 
operation, to spread the Gospel amongst 
what are called the heathen nations.— 
Against such, the advocates of missions take 
bread ground. They tell their opponents, 
that they are enemies to the cause of Christ, 
and that in opposing missions, they are 
fighting against God, &c. Thus, instead of 
answering the arguments advanced against 
them, instead of shewing by fruits and facts, 
that opposition is unreasonable, they begin 
by assuming infallibility to themselves, and 
rail at their enemies; which conduct, in- 
stead of gaining or convincing, must only 
tend to strengthen opposition, by thus pro- 
ving that they themselves are deeply involv- 
ed in error. 

I confess myself amongst the number of 
those who believe that no exertions, simply 
human, can, in any way, benefit the cause 
of Christianity. Mind may act upon matter, 
and give rise to the mechanic arts. Mind 
may act upon mind, and “all human sci- 


ence, worth the name, impart;” but to 


change, to reform, to regenerate the stub- 


which, in its very nature, transcends all hu- 
man means and human exertions. No man 
can do it for himself; how then can he do 
it for another? In this case, therefore, the 
declaration of our Lord applies, in every 
point of view, with its fullest force, “Wuru- 
OUT ME YE CAN DO NOTHING.” 

The beauty and excellence, the sublime 
simplicity of the religion of Jesus, claimed 
the love and admiration of mankind, wher- 


a. 


ever it presented itself to their view. Many 
were powerfully attracted towards it, not 
only from the great purity of its doctrines, 
but also from the lives and conduct of those 
who professed it. The consequence was, 
that a vast number of the Gentiles, in a very 
short time, embraced it; and a great num- 
ber of churches were founded. From these 
circumstances, combined with divine grace, 
are we to attribute the spread of Chrstiani- 
ty in the apostolic age, and not to Auman 
exertions. On this subject, Mosheim says, 
in vol. 1,,p. 114, “we see, from the con- 
version of the great part of mankind to the 
Gospel, by the ministry of weak and illiterate 
men, the progress of Christianity is not to 
be attributed to human means, but to a 
divine power.” And had the religion of 
Christ been preserved in its pristine sim- 
plicity and purity, and the lives of its pro- 
fessors corresponded therewith, it would 
have prostrated, without human learning, all 
opposition; and its dominion, long ere this, 
would have extended “from sea to sea, and 
from the river even to the ends of the 
earth!” 

What powerful cause was it, that arrested 
the glorious march (outwardly) of Christi- 
anity, amongst the children of men? The 
author above.quoted, will throw some light 
on this subject. During the first century 
the Gospel continued to extend—*at this 
time (says Mosheim] there was not the least 
controversy about those capital doctrines of 
Christianity, which were afterwards so keen- 
ly debated in the Church”—* this is not sur- 
prising, for the bishops of these times were 
plain and illiterate men.” Aga: “The 
number of learned men, which was very 
small in the preceding [first] century, grew 


considerably in this—and the Christian doc- _ 


tors began to introduce their eubtil and od- 


| scure erudition into the religion of Jesus; to 
born will and heart of man, is a process, || 


involve in the darkness of a vain philosophy, 
some of the principal truths of Christianity, 
that had been revealed with the utmost 
plainness, and was indeed obvious to the 
meanest capacity—but this venerable sim- 
plicity was of short duration; its beauty was 
gradually effaced by the laborious efforts of 
human learning, and the dark subtilties of 
imaginary science.” —vol, 1, pp. 175, 183. 
But, in order that the reader may have a 


“general view of the principal obstructions 
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to the progress cf the Gospel, I will quote 
a little further: “The method of teaching 


. the sacred doctrines of religion was, at.this 


time, [the first ages,] most simple; far re- 
moved from all the subtil rules of philoso- 
phy, and all the precepts of human art.— 
This appears abunda, ly, not only in the 
writings of the apostles, but also all those 
in the second century, which have survi- 
ved the ruins of time. Neither did the apos- 


ING INTO A REGULAR sysTEM, the principal 
doctrines of the Christian religion, or of de- 
monstrating them in a scientific or geomct- 
rical order. The beautiful and candid sim- 
plicity of those early ages, rendered such 
philosophical-niceties unnecessary; and the 
great study of those who embraced the Gos- 
pel, was rather to express its divine in/lu- 
ence in their dispositions and actions, than 
to examine its doctrines with an excessive 
curiosity, or to explain them by the rules 
of human wisdom.” Vol. 1, p. 110. D. 
(To be:continued. ) 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


ORTHODOXY. 
(Continued from page 48.) 


Anne Coleman, Mary Tomkins and Alice 
Ambrose, were stripped naked to the waist, 
tied toa cart and severely whipped through 
Dever and Hampton. Afterwards being 
taken ata religious mecting, Alice Ambrose 
was dragged ubowi a mile, with her face 
towards the snow, then knee deep, over 
stumps and old trees, and Jocked in a house 
until they brought her companion, Mary 
Tomkins, whom they dragged in the same 
manner. Next morning, which was exces- 
sive cold, Mary was dragged on her back 
over stumps of trees, down a stcep hill, 
often fuinting away under her sufferings. — 


Alice was dragged into the water, where 
they threatened to destroy her, and kept | 


her swimming by a canoe, in great danger 
of drowning or being frozen to death.— 


Ania was treated with like severity, and | 
. all in the presence ofa ruling Elder, who 


clothes were frozen as stiff as a board!* 
Patience Scott, a child of cleven years 
of age, whose mother had been cruelly 
whipped, was imprisoned for expressing 
her disgust at the proceeding. 
But the time would fail me to relate, the 
tenth part of the mighty works, which On. 


accomplished in New England, 


i 


excited the constables to this cruelty.— 
After this, they were kept till near mid-— 


|, during this period. 
tles or their disciples ever think of cot. rct- | 


Great numbers were tied to cart tails, 
severely whipped from town to town, and 
then carried many miles into the howling 
wilderness, where they were discharged. 
Neither age nor sex were spared. Men 
bowing under the weight of years—delicate 
females, and tender children, were alike 
the objects of punishment for heresy. In 
fine, says Belknap, “a succession of san- 
guinary laws against the Quakers, were 
enacted, of which imprisonment, cutting off 
ears, boring the tongue with a hut iron, and 
banishment on pain of death, were the ter- 
rible sanctions,’’+ 

But shortly after the execution of Wil- 
liam Leddra, and while the sentence of 
death was hanging over others, Charles II. 
was informed, that “4 vein of innocent blood 


| was opened in his American dominiuns.”— 


He immediately issued a mandamus, dated 
September 1661, forbidding any further 
capital punishments, on account of Religion 
in New England, after which, although ex- 
cessive cruclties continued to be exercised 
on dissenters from the Presbyterian Church, 
in that colony, yet we hear of no more cx- 
ecutions under the sanction of Orthodoxy. 
Thus we see a people, who made the high- 
est professions of that religion, which incul- 
cates the sublimest charity, and expressly 
declares that God “will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice’”’—~a people too who had fled 
from religious persecution—who had se- 
verely felt the horrors of an intolerant spirit; 
when they acquired the power of the sword, 
became the most cruel persecutors them- 
selves. And it isa curious fact, that the 
very government from whose persecutions 
they had fled, was obliged to interpose its 


* Sewell, 382, Besse, yol: 3, p- 214. 
Sewell, 256. 


_ right, and then turned out into the snow; || 4 Hist. New Hampshire, vol. 1, p. 99. 
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authority, to restrain their own excessive | 
cruelty! | 
We have now arrived at a period (1661) 

when Ontuopvoxr had become 4n article of | 
general demand. Its banners were unfurl- h 

ed by the Catholics on the continent, by | 
the Episcopalians in Great Britain, and by 
the Presby terians in Scotland and New Eng- 
land. A bloody scene ensued! Fighting 
and slaughter, inthe name of the “ prince 
of peace,” were the order of the day!!! 

Scotland now became a theatre, on which 

OxTuopoxy made a very conspicuous figure! 
Charles the second, and his magnanimous 
bishops, were determined to reduce to the 
standard of Episcopal Onruopoxr, the re- 
fractory kirk of Scotland. The J’resbyte- 
rians were as fully determined to reduce all 
to the Orruopoxy of their own Church.— 
They denounced Prelacy, Popery, Erastian- | 
ism, and Quakerism, as cursed heresies. But | 
the king, possessing the physical force of | 
the realm, the Presbyterians, in their turn, | 
became the victims of Ecclesiastical tyran- | 
ny. They were driven from their churches | 
and their firesides, and hunted like wild 
beasts upon the mountains! Many were ta- 
ken, tried, tortured, and publicly executed. 
The usual delays of a regular trial, how- 
ever, became insupportable to prelatical 
Oxtruopoxy, and orders were obtained for 
a more summary process. Their victims 
were arrested in the woods and the fields, | 
and shot or hewed down without ceremo- | 
ny. Others were driven into the morasses, | 
where many perished. 


On the other hand, the Scots, rallying 
round their own standard, not only resisted | 
their assailants, but retaliated their injuries | 
by all the means in their power. Camrron 
and his associates, at Sanquhar, publicly 
declared, that the king by his breach of 
their covenant, and other crimes, “ had dis- 
solved their allegiaace, and forfeited all his 
right and title to the crown.”* Cancrit, at 
a conventicle held in Torwood, pronoun- 
ced a solemn excommunication against the | 
dukes of Lauderdale, Rothes, Monmouth 
and York; and against the king himself— 
“branding him as a tyrant, and affirming 
that no deference should be paid to his au- 


* Laing’s Hist. Scot. vol. 4, 107, 108. 


thority.”* Hacxsroyz of Rathillet, and a 
company of Orthodox Presbyterians, whe 
had combined to assassinate Carmichael, 
having been informed that Archbishop 
Sharp wzs approaching, ferociously rode 


towards his coach, and fired into it; but ‘ 
one’s companions 
dragged the prelate otf, in the presence of” 


missing their aim, H 


their chief, and murdered him before the 
face of his distracted supplicating daugh- 
ter.t In the scenes of Drumclog, Bothwell 
bridge and Airs-moss, Ortnopoxy shone 
forth, in bright array, on both sides, Its de- 
voted followers bathed themselves in each 
other’s blood, and the fields were strewed 
with the wounded, the dying, and the 
dead. 

This deplorable contest continued with 
more or less virulence, through the reigns 
of Charles Il. and JamesI. At length James 
was deposed, and on the accession of Wil- 
liam Ill. in 1688, a general toleration of 
dissenters was granted. OrtTaopoxy was 
now led off the arena to take breath, and 
prepare for some future exhibition of its 
prowess and its strength. 

But during the bloody conflict in Scot- 
land, Orraopoxy was not idle on the conti- 
nent norin England. In France, the edict 
of Nantes, under whose benevolent provi- 
sions, the Protestants in that kingdom, had 
enjoyed, for cighty-seven years, an unlimit- 
ed freedom, civil and religious, was, at the 
instigation of the bishops of the Orthodox 
| Church of Rome, and through the influ- 
ence of the Jesuits, revoked. <A horrid 
scene ensued! Thousands of familiés were 
broken up, and prodigious numbers—it is 
said, five hundred thousand—were obliged 
to leave their homes and their country, to 
seck an asylum in other lands. ‘Those who 
were forced to remain, were abandoned to 
the brutal rage of an unrelenting soldiery. 
It is impossible to describe the suffering 
and misery of the poor devoted heretics.—- 
They were assailed by every barbarous form * 
of persecution, to subdue their courage and 
exhaust their patience; while over the aw- 
fnl scene, Orruopoxy sat, a delighted and 
admiring spectator! This horrid scene was 


* Laing, vol. 4, pa. 108 —Cook’s Histeri; 
Church, vol. Sy pa 359. 


+ Cook, vol. 3, 346.—LLaing, vol. 4, 94. 
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tion was the object, and no means were 
eft untried, that cruelty could devise, to 


the reigns of Charles and James, Onrruo- 
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followed by one no less shocking, the per- | 


secution of the Huguenots. Their extirpa- 


effect it. 
In England, through the greater part of 


BoxY was actively employed in the work 
of misery. In two years after the restora- 
tion, three thousand and sixty eight Qua- 
kers had been violently taken from their 
meetings or families, and thrown into filthy 
dungeons. “No age -nor sex found com- 
miseration.”? “In London and its suburbs, 
at one time, five. hundred were confined,” 
their trades ruined, and their families suffer- 
ing. “They were beaten with cudgels, cut 
with swords, and dragged into the streets; 
where they lay in the kennels, senseless 


and helpless, besmeared with their blood.” | 


“Some died of their bruises and wounds, and 

expired in prisons.” ‘Their meeting 
houses were torn down, and when they met 
on the ruins, they were assaulted by the sol- 
diery and extremely abused. The most 
illegal procedures were instituted against 
them, and because they would not swear, 
they were premunired, and their estates 
confiscated. Nor were the Quakers alone 
in suffering at this time, the Baptists were 
also persecuted with rigour. They were 
thrown into prisons, and endured long and 
tedious confinement without the shadow of 
a crime. In some instances they were de- 
nied what is termed Christian burial; in 
others, there dead bodies were dug up, and | 
thrown into the strects.* 

These Orthodox proceedings produced at 
Rength a feeling of disgust, in liberal minds | 
ef all persuasions: and a few enlightened | 
men employed their pens in exposing the | 

- impolicy of persecution. But perhaps no | 
cireumstance contributed so powerfully to 
damp the ardor of intolerance, as the un- 
bending firmness of the persecuted. The 

» arm that laboured grew faint; in the absence 
of hope it was paralyzed.t | 


* Neal’s Hist. Pur. vol. 4, p. 500, 510, &c. 
: + Charles IT. in the 24th year of his reign, 


declared thut there was very little fruit from | 


ness of a thousand years, and ushered in a § . 


and decline, as genuine Christianity, and an 


—— 


About the period of the revolution jy 
England, what has been called the dugyy. 
tan age of literature, commenced. Milton, 
like the luminous star of evening, had sunk 7 
beneath the horizon: but scarcely had le @ 
passed away, when one of the brightest 
constellations arose, that ever adorned the 
literary heavens. France produced a Fox. 1 
TAINE, a Racine, a a Bortzav, 
Masitnox, a and others, 
whose brightness can hardly be dimmed by 
future luminaries—and England shone with J 
unrivalled lustre in her Apptsox, 
Swirr, Ansuraxot, Conanzvz, Youre, 
Rowe, Tittotsox, Bortz, Barcrar, 
Locks, Newron, Crank, and a long train 
of worthies, whose light dispelled the dark. 


morning of gladness on the world! - 

Lieut is the bane of error, superstition, 7 
and bigotry. That kind of Onrnonoxy of 
which I have been speaking, will languish 


enlarged knowledge of men and things, pre- 1 
vail in the world. It is only under the infla- @ 
ence of a narrow, illiberal spirit, that Ortho. & 
dory can thrive! Ignorance and dogmatism | 
are twin brothers—they dwell at the antip. 
odes of Christian humility. Extensive eru- 
dion, when jeined with experimental piety, 
tends to make a man humble, by teaching 
him how much he has yet to learn, and how 
much he can never know, in this sublunary 
state. Newey, than whom the world bas @ 
hardly produced a profounder scholar or § 
greater genius, has been justly called a © 
“childlike sage;” and Rirrenasovss, one of 3 
the brightest stars of the American constella- 7] 
tion, was remarkable for his humility and J 
meekness. 

“Who art thou that judgest another man’s || 
servant’? To his own master he standeth or 7 
falleth,” (Rom. xiv. 4.) is the language of 7 
inspiration; it is equally the language of rea- | 
son: and they who violate the doctrine it 7 
conveys, are neither qualified to instruct us 7 
in the principles of Christianity, nor to pro- |7 
mote the glorious cause of pure and unde- ~ 
filed religion. E. 


all his forcible courses, to reduce dissenters to 
a conformity.—See Neul, vol. iv. p. 486. 
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